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OSCILLATIONS IN POLITICS. 

Calhoun's "Disquisition on Government" is in many 
ways a remarkable document. Written as a party pamphlet, 
its theme is the necessity of maintaining the balance of 
power between the North and the South, and the creation 
for that purpose of a system of dual control of the nation. 
But this was so obviously impracticable that the treatise 
may almost be regarded as a confession of failure on the 
part of the greatest champion of the slave power. Inciden- 
tally, however, the "Disquisition" reveals a political insight 
that enabled the author to foresee more than one of the 
problems of the present day. His argument in favor of the 
separate representation of interests, or what he called gov- 
ernment by a concurrent majority, as distinguished from 
the rule of a mere numerical majority resulting from an 
amorphous universal suffrage, anticipated a discussion now 
carried on with great activity in Europe; for the recent 
plans for the apportionment of members of the legislature 
among bodies of voters grouped together according to their 
occupations* is based upon precisely the principle that 
Calhoun advocated. Both involve the organic recognition 
of the different interests in the community. 

To students of contemporary American politics, on the 
other hand, the following passage is extremely suggestive: 

"Each party must be alternately forced, in order to insure victory, 
to resort to measures to concentrate the control over its movements 
in fewer and fewer hands, as the struggle became more and more 
violent. This, in process of time, must lead to party organization, 
and party caucuses and discipline ; and these, to the conversion of 
the honors and emoluments of the government into means of 
rewarding partisan services, in order to secure the fidelity and 
increase the zeal of the members of the party. The effect of the 
whole combined, even in the earlier stages of the process, when 
they exert the least pernicious influence, would be to place the con- 
trol of the two parties in the hands of their respective majorities ; 

*Cf. Charles Benoist, "La crise de Veiat moderne" 

(69) 
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and the government itself, virtually, under the control of the 
majority of the dominant party, for the time, instead of the 
majority of the whole community; where the theory of this form of 
government vests it. Thus, in the very first stage of the process, 
the government becomes the government of a minority instead of a 
majority ; a minority, usually, and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, of not much more than one-fourth of the whole com- 
munity. 

"But the process, as regards the concentration of power, would 
not stop at this stage. The government would gradually pass from 
the hands of the majority of the party into those of its leaders ; as 
the struggle became more intense, and the honors and emoluments 
of the government the all-absorbing objects. At this stage, princi- 
ples and policy would lose all influence in the elections; and 
cunning, falsehood, deception, slander, fraud, and gross appeals to 
the appetites of the lowest and most worthless portions of the com- 
munity, would take the place of sound reason and wise debate. 
After these have thoroughly debased and corrupted the community, 
and all the arts and devices of party have been exhausted, the gov- 
ernment would vibrate between the two factions (for such will 
parties have become) at each successive election. Neither would be 
able to retain power beyond some fixed term; for those seeking 
office and patronage would become too numerous to be rewarded by 
the offices and patronage at the disposal of the government ; and 
these being the sole objects of pursuit, the disappointed would, at 
the next succeeding election, throw their weight into the opposite 
scale, in the hope of better success at the next turn of the wheel. ' ' 

So far as this prophecy relates to an increase in the power 
of the party machine, to a growth of the influence of a 
ring, and finally to the evolution of a Boss, it has been 
signally fulfilled; and it may be of interest to inquire how 
far the prediction of party oscillations has been verified 
also. 

The tendency of late years to a change of party at each 
presidential election is a matter of common observation and 
has been likened to the swing of a pendulum. It is worth 
while, therefore, to examine whether this has been a mere 
accident, or whether it is likely to prove a permanent phe- 
nomenon produced by some deep-seated cause. The results 
of any particular election can, no doubt, be explained by a 
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reference to the circumstances under which it took place, 
to the nature of the issues presented, to the reputation of 
the candidates and to the state of prosperity or depression 
of industry at the moment; and yet if the phenomenon is 
repeated with great regularity for a considerable length of 
time we should be justified in concluding that it is due to 
some enduring cause, and that the form in which the issues 
are presented is itself a result of that cause. This does not 
mean that any such tendency to oscillation is paramount. 
At the most it is only one of many influences in politics, 
and like other tendencies it will produce its normal effects 
only so far as it is not counteracted by other forces. Oscil- 
lations that might occur with regularity in ordinary times 
will, of course, be entirely interrupted whenever some 
overmastering issue arises, like that which culminated here 
in the Civil War. Hence we ought not to expect to find 
them at times when the nation is grappling with an unus- 
ually momentous question. They are important enough to 
merit observation if they are found to have a sensible influ- 
ence on current politics in tranquil periods. 

The first great party contest in the United States, that 
between the Federalists and the Republicans, followed the 
course that political philosophers have generally thought 
natural. The Federalist party, which represented the 
positive side of the issue, had for its true mission the crea- 
tion and setting in motion of a strong national government. 
When this task was done its mission was fulfilled.and falling 
from power it faded entirely away. It was not pushed 
aside by a new issue which divided men on new lines. It 
simply died of inanition, and for a short time there were no 
true party divisions at all. This period of American his- 
tory is known as the era of good feeling, and it covered the 
two administrations of Monroe. With the election of John 
Quincy Adams parties reappeared, and soon became exceed- 
ing vigorous; but although some of the new party princi- 
ples were similar to the old ones, and it has been the 
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common habit to attribute a continuity to the political 
struggles throughout the history of the nation, a profound 
change took place in the very nature of party — a change 
that separates the Whigs and Democrats sharply from the 
Federalists and Republicans of the preceding generation. 
This change was due to the growth of the democratic spirit, 
and the extension of the suffrage to which it gave rise. Its 
effect was quickly seen in the party machinery, which 
became more democratic and more highly organized. The 
direction of a few authoritative leaders gave way before the 
desire of the mass of voters for a share of influence, and 
state and national conventions supplanted the older method 
of nominating the president and the governors by means of 
the congressional and legislative caucus. In 1832 presi- 
dential candidates were nominated for the first time by 
national conventions. By 1840, the new system had become 
firmly rooted; and it is between these two dates that the 
tendency to political oscillation begins. 

The first diagram on the first page of charts at the end 
of this paper shows the result of national elections from 
1836 to the present day; the solid lines indicating the elec- 
toral vote for president, the dotted lines the proportion of 
congressmen chosen by each party. The popular vote is 
not inserted, because it merely complicates the chart, and 
has no real value for our purpose. In many of the Southern 
states, for example, the popular vote has not given since 
the war a true picture of the relative size of the two parties; 
and, in fact, the total popular vote is a very imperfect test 
of party strength whenever representatives are chosen in 
separate districts. In the close constituencies the effort to 
bring out the vote is more strenuous, and the proportion of 
citizens who go to the polls is greater than in places where 
the result is a foregone conclusion ; and thus the total vote 
may be quite different from what it would be if the whole 
country were a single constituency. The object of each 
party is the election of the largest possible number of 
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electors or congressmen, and if the districts are not greatly 
or unfairly changed, the variations in the number of dis- 
tricts carried by a party is the best test of its gain or loss 
of strength. 

In this diagram the percentage of Democrats is repre- 
sented by the perpendicular distance from the year line 
of the chart to the point marked, while the distance from 
that point to the opposite line shows the percentage of Whigs 
or Republicans. Where one or more other parties elected 
candidates two points are marked and the space between 
them represents the percentage of persons chosen who do 
not belong to either of the two leading parties. In 1892, 
for example, the Republicans carried 32.66 per cent of the 
electoral vote, the Democrats 62.39 P er cen t and the Pop- 
ulists 4.95 per cent. 

The rise or fall of the lines between the marked points 
represents, of course, the gain or loss of the two great 
parties, and an examination of the chart for the first sixteen 
years shows the presidential line passing alternately above 
and below the centre at each successive election. This 
continued until after 1852, when the predominance of the 
question of slavery destroyed the balance of parties. In 1856 
the Whigs had ceased to exist, while the new Republican 
party had not developed strength enough to carry the 
country, and thus the Democrats elected their president for 
two terms in succession. Four years later the Republican 
victory was followed by the Civil War and the period of 
reconstruction, during which a large section of the country 
either did not vote at all, or did so under strained and 
abnormal conditions. Under such conditions a change of 
party could hardly have been expected, and anything like 
a regular change every four years was, of course, out of the 
question. Nevertheless it may be observed that after i860 
the presidential line alternately rose and fell at each succes- 
sive election, although it did not come near the central line 
until 1876. After that time a regular political oscillation 
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again set in, and has continued to the present day. Such 
an oscillation has, therefore, been a constant phenomenon 
in presidential elections ever since political parties became 
firmly established with their modern organization, except 
during the twenty-four years when the civil war and the 
conditions that immediately preceded and followed it pro- 
duced an abnormal state of affairs. 

If now, we look at the congressional line we find that at 
the election next following the choice of a president there 
has almost invariably been a reaction against the party in 
power; and that in normal times this has usually, though 
by no means always, lost a part of its force two years later. 
A close observation shows that when the president and 
the majority in congress have belonged to the same political 
party the reaction has usually been sharper than when they 
have belonged to different parties; and that when it has 
been strong enough to throw the majority in congress into 
opposition to the president a counter reaction has always 
set in at the next congressional election. These facts are 
significant, for they seem to point to the conclusion that the 
oscillations in politics are due to discontent with the party 
in power. We shall return to that question later. 

The elections to the English parliament exhibit a similar 
tendency, although it is much more recent. There have, 
indeed, been oscillations in English politics ever since the 
death of Queen Anne, but the periods covered by the rule 
of one party or the other have been so great as to place them 
in quite a different category from the rapid vibrations we 
are considering. After the death of Anne the country was 
ruled by the Whigs for more than a generation. Then, 
after a time of uncertainty, the Tories got the upper hand, 
and with a few short intermissions retained power from the 
accession of Lord North in 1770 until the reform bill of 1832. 
The turn of the Liberals came once more, and they 
remained the dominant party for a generation and a half. 
The only serious break in their ascendency was at the time 
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of the administration of Sir Robert Peel in 1841; for 
although the quarrels among the Liberals three times 
enabled Lord Derby to form a conservative ministry, no one 
of these had the support of a party majority in parliament. 
Lord Derby came into office because the Liberal majority 
was temporarily disintegrated; and on each occasion the 
Conservatives, after holding office a short time, dissolved 
the house of commons and appealed to the people, only to 
find themselves confronted with a Liberal majority suffi- 
ciently reunited to come back to power. In 1868, however, 
a change began in English political life. The reform bill 
of 1832 had disfranchised rotten boroughs and recognized 
the political importance of the new industrial towns. It 
had also equalized and extended the franchise, but it by 
no means created a democratic electorate. The reform bill 
of 1868, on the other hand, placed the franchise in the 
boroughs on a really wide basis, almost doubling at a 
stroke the total number of voters in England and Wales. 
This change has been followed by a series of rapid oscilla- 
tions, a tendency that seems to have become even more 
accentuated since the act of 1885 made a corresponding 
extension of the suffrage in the counties, and added over 
a million and a half more names to the voting lists. 

The second diagram on the first page of the charts 
marks the party fluctuations in the house of commons since 
1832. The heavy line shows the division between the 
supporters of the government and the opposition, the lighter 
lines the fractions of which each party is composed; the 
distance above the heavy line representing the percentage 
of Liberals, the distance below it the percentage of Conserva- 
tives. To make the situation clear the different administra- 
tions are also indicated. The regular oscillations may be 
observed beginning at the time of the reform bill of 1868. 
The first election after the passage of that measure gave a 
large majority to the Liberals; at the next the scale turned 
in favor of the Conservatives ; and at the third the Liberals 
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were again victorious. The fourth election, in 1885, 
resulted in a tie, the forces that had supported Gladstone's 
cabinet, and those which had hitherto opposed it, being 
almost exactly equal. The Liberals carried, in fact, 331 
seats out of 660, a margin so narrow as to make a stable 
administration impossible ; but by winning the support of 
the Irish Home Rulers, who had been in opposition during 
the last parliament, Mr. Gladstone succeeded in obtaining 
a majority in the house of commons. * The election of 
1886, which followed the defeat of his home rule bill, gave 
the control of parliament to the Conservatives and Liberal- 
Unionists, who have acted together ever since. But the 
majority again passed to the Liberals in 1892, and returned 
to the Conservatives in 1895. Thus it has happened that 
since the extension of the suffrage in 1868 a change of party 
has taken place at every election except that of 1885, in 
which from the point of view of political oscillations the 
parties were evenly balanced. 

The length of time during which these phenomena have 
occurred in national elections in England and the United 
States is too short, and the total number of oscillations that 
have taken place is too small, to form a basis for a satisfac- 
tory induction ; and yet it is not easy to get any light from 
the experience of other countries. Regular alternations in 
power of opposing parties are obviously out of the question 
where the parties are never in power at all — that is, where 
the ministers are appointed by an hereditary monarch, and 
are not politically responsible to the representatives of the 
people. This is the case in the German Empire and in all 
the states of which it is composed, f It is also substantially 
true of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Nor is there any 

* The Liberal cabinet had been defeated on the budget in June, 1885, and re- 
signed. The Conservative ministry that followed it never had a majority in the 
commons, and resigned on a defeat on the address at the assembling of the new 
parliament. 

f Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck are republics, but their senates and magis- 
trates are not elected by the people, or responsible in the parliamentary sense to 
the elective representative bodies. 
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use in looking for political oscillations in countries like Spain 
and Servia, where the government has such an influence 
over the voters that it always procures the election of a 
majority of its own supporters. Where this happens a 
general election is not a genuine test of public opinion, and 
the parliament does not really represent the electorate. 
Popular government exists in form, but only in form. The 
nations where rulers always carry the elections stand at one 
end of the scale of democratic evolution, while at the other 
end, where popular government has reached its highest 
development, it would seem that a general election tends 
always to go against the party in power. 

There remain the European nations where the executive 
is under the control of true representative bodies, but where 
popular government is of recent origin. In most of them 
instead of two great parties we find a number of small 
groups, the government being always in the hands of an 
ephemeral coalition of some sort. Under these circum- 
stances alternation in power is impossible, for there can be 
an alternation only when there are two opposing parties 
which are sharply separated from one another, and between 
which the voters are obliged to choose. For this reason 
oscillations such as we are considering could hardly take 
place in France or in Italy, and we may add, in Austria or 
in Portugal. In France there have, indeed, been a number 
of changes of party within the century, and they have 
occurred with a good deal of regularity. Every new form 
of government has been the work of a new party and each 
form of government has been so closely associated in the 
public mind with the party which created it that there has 
never been a change of party without a revolution.* But 
these violent upheavals which have occurred once in fifteen 
or twenty years are less nearly akin to rapid political 

* The replacing of a Reactionary by a Republican cabinet after the elections of 
1877 is not really an exception, because this was a case of frustrating an attempt 
of the Reactionaries to obtain control of the state, rather than of turning out a 
party that had once been firmly established in power. 
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oscillations than to the changes of party that formerly took 
place in England at long intervals. 

Three or four of the European nations require a special 
explanation. In Hungary no administration has ever been 
upset by a hostile vote in parliament, or by a reverse at 
the polls. In fact since constitutional government became 
operative in 1867 there has been only a single change of 
party and that took the form of a combination between the 
opposition and a section of the majority. The condition 
is due to the prominence of the question of race which over- 
shadows all other issues, for on this the Magyars, who are 
the ruling people, are nearly solidly united. The presence 
of that question holds them together and prevents normal 
party divisions and fluctuations. 

In Holland there have long been three parties, the Catho- 
lics, the Conservative Protestants (or anti-Revolutionaries) 
and the Liberals; and within the last few years the Liber- 
als have broken into two hostile groups. The existence of 
more than two parties, the fact that the cause of division 
between them has been chiefly a religious question, on 
which men are peculiarly slow to change their minds, and 
the narrow franchise, which extended before 1887 to only 
one person in thirty of the population, are surely enough to 
account for the lack of party fluctuations. The Liberals, 
indeed, had an almost constant majority in the popular 
chamber from the revision of the constitution until the 
extension of the suffrage in 1887. The number of voters 
was then raised from 135,000 to 350,000, and since that 
time there have been three changes of ministry so complete 
that each side of the chamber has been twice in power and 
twice in opposition — an approach certainly to a regular 
party oscillation. 

Belgium, which has copied the English form of govern- 
ment more closely than any other country in Europe, has 
until recently had only two parties, the Catholics and the 
Liberals; and these have been alternately in power, the 
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Liberals having had three, and the Catholics four, adminis- 
trations since 1846. But there has been nothing like a 
change of party at every election. In fact, the Liberals 
once held office for nearly thirteen years without a break, 
and the Catholics have now been in power continuously 
since 1884. The absence of rapid fluctuations is not, how- 
ever, hard to explain. It is no doubt due partly to the 
religious questions on which the parties have been divided, 
and partly to the extremely restricted suffrage that pre- 
vailed before 1894, the total number of voters being only 
I 35. 00 °. or only about one-thirtieth of the total population. 
In Switzerland, the only country in Europe that has a 
popular government and has not adopted the parliamentary 
system, the conditions are unique. The strength of the 
different parties has, of late years, been extraordinarily 
constant and their fluctuations have been remarkably slow. 
This results from causes that can only be suggested here. * 
One of them is the fact that the executive body of the 
nation, the Federal Council, is not composed of the mem- 
bers of a single party. Another is the smallness of the 
state, and especially the minute size of the electoral districts, 
for it is true of bodies politic, as of sheets of water, that a 
certain magnitude is necessary to allow the formation of a 
perceptible tide. A third cause is the referendum, which 
neutralizes to some extent the importance of party. In 
fact, the rejection of laws by popular vote seems to take the 
place of a change of party. It acts as a sort of safety valve 
for discontent and for that resentment against the public 
authorities which is the chief motive for turning out the 
party in power. It appears, moreover, to be intermittent; 
although the length of time the referendum has been in use in 
the confederation is too short to justify a positive conclusion 
on this point. The following diagram gives a chronological 
arrangement of the measures passed by the national legis- 

* For a more extended discussion of this subject, see the writer's " Governments 
and Parties in Continental Europe," cap. xiii. 
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lature and rejected at the polls. It will be seen that there 
have' been three great periods of rejection — in 1875-77, 
1882-84 and 1894-97 — and that after each of these periods 
either the legislators have learned prudence or the popular 
resentment has exhausted itself by ex- 
plosion, and a quiet time has ensued. 
It may be added that there are more 
than two Swiss parties, and that the 
party lines are not very sharply drawn. 

Finally Greece has had for the last 
fifteen years a change of party at each 
election, but this isolated example may 
well be the result of peculiar conditions. 
In short, we do not find in Continental 
Europe, and for one reason or another 
one should hardly expect to find, any 
considerable amount of evidence to es- 
tablish or disprove the tendency to rapid 
political oscillations in a modern democ- 
racy. 

The British colonies might be sup- 
posed to offer a more promising field, 
but unfortunately this is not the case. 
It has already been pointed out that 
alternations in power can occur only 
when the community is divided into two 
distinct and antagonistic parties. If 
there are a number of groups so that 
the overthrow of an administration 
means only a fresh coalition contain- 
ing many of the former elements, or 
if party lines are not clearly drawn so that a general elec- 
tion does not result in a definite victory for a compact party 
which remains in control until the next general election, the 
alternation in power of two rival parties is manifestly out 
of the question. Now that is the condition of the Australasian 
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colonies. Parliamentary government there has not produced 
its normal effect of a sharp division of the legislature and 
the electorate into two great parties. On the contrary its 
results have been similar to those of France and Italy. The 
ministers have yielded to the pressure of individual repre- 
sentatives, who have in their turn catered to the wishes of 
their constituents; and thus politics have turned largely on 
the satisfaction of personal and local interests. This has, of 
course, blurred party lines, and brought about a state of 
constant instability in the cabinets, without real alternations 
of power between the parties. 

The experience of Canada has been very different. Here 
there have been, as a rule, two parties, both in the dominion 
parliament and in the assemblies of the provinces; and the 
tenure of office by these parties has proved remarkably 
stable. In the provincial assemblies the members have, 
indeed, been in the habit of calling themselves by various 
political names, but their position as supporters or opponents 
of the ministry of the province is usually well defined. 
Moreover, the parties in local legislatures are, with a 
couple of exceptions , the same as those in the dominion 
parliament; and yet the Canadian parties present an 
extremely perplexing problem. In spite of the fact that the 
contests in both national and provincial elections are in the 
main between Conservatives and Liberals, the result in one 
appears to have had no connection with the result in the 
other, or rather a success in one seems, if anything, to have 
accompanied the opposite result in the other. In Ontario, 
for example, the majority of the assembly has been Liberal 
for thirty years, but in five out of the eight elections to the 
dominion parliament that have taken place during that time, 
and in four out of the last five of them, Ontario has elected 
more Conservatives than Liberals. In Nova Scotia the same 
thing is true to a still greater extent. Since 1882 her 
assembly has been very heavily Liberal, and yet two-thirds 
of her representatives at Ottawa were Conservatives until 
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the election of 1896 when they were evenly divided. The 
strange condition has, indeed, gone so far that at one 
moment the dominion parliament was Conservative while, 
with the single exception of Prince Edward Island, every 
provincial assembly where national party lines were drawn 
was controlled by the Liberals. This may be seen in the 
diagram which shows the fluctuations that have occurred 
since the formation of the confederation in the relative 
strength of the Conservatives and Liberals in the various 
legislative bodies (the distance from the year line representing 
the Liberal strength, that to the opposite line the Conserva- 
tive). It is not easy to explain such a curious state of things. 
No doubt the astute and not over scrupulous manipulation of 
Sir John Macdouald, whose two administrations covered 
together a space of nineteen years, had a good deal to do 
with it; but this alone is hardly enough to account for the 
result. The writer has heard other explanations given; 
such as the fact that the strongest men belonging to the 
party in power in the dominion are drawn away from the 
provinces, and hence the preponderance of political ability at 
home rests with their opponents, who are thus enabled to 
control the local elections. Another suggestion is that the 
men who have no chance at Ottawa devote their attention to 
the provincial governments and by controlling the local 
patronage are enabled to keep themselves in office. An 
objection to these two suppositions arises, however, from the 
absence of any similar tendency in the United States. A 
third explanation is found in the skillful gerrymandering of 
the federal electoral districts. None of these suggestions is 
entirely satisfactory; but whatever the cause may be, it is 
clear that the condition of Canadian politics has effectually 
precluded any regular alternation in power of the opposing 
parties, both in the dominion parliament and in the provin- 
cial legislatures.* 

» The only other British colony large enough to have a political oscillation is 
Cape Colony, and so far as this has well defined parties at all, they are based on 
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A survey of modern popular governments shows that the 
conditions under which rapid political oscillations can be 
expected to occur — a wide franchise coupled with a division 
into two sharply defined parties — scarcely exist except in 
Great Britain and North America; and that where in other 
countries those conditions are partially realized there is, on 
the whole, a tendency more or less pronounced toward an 
alternation in power. We are, therefore, justified in assert- 
ing that, if outside of England and America there is little 
evidence to support a theory of political oscillation, there is 
at least no evidence to contradict it; for Canada, the only 
country in which the essential conditions are present, has 
been clearly in an abnormal state. 

Finding that no light on the subject could be obtained 
save in England and the United States, and feeling that the 
parliamentary, congressional and presidential elections do 
not afford sufficient ground for a general induction, the 
writer was led to examine the results in the several states of 
the Union. If a tendency to political oscillation really 
exists, its effects ought to be traceable in the state elections. 
But here there are two tendencies or forces at work instead of 
one; for the state election is affected by the currents of both 
national and state politics. The vote for governor is influ- 
enced not only by approval or dislike of the course pursued in 
the state by the party in power there, but also, and often to a 
much greater extent, by the popularity or distrust of the 
national administration, and by the desire to help some 
national policy, such as protection or tariff reform, the 
maintenance of the gold standard or the free coinage of 
silver. In short, the vote in state elections is the resultant 
of two political tendencies, one local and the other national, 
and these may be working in the same direction, so that 
their joint effect is greater than either of them would have 

the lack of harmony between the Dutch and the English citizens, a matter on 
which oscillations could hardly take place. 

The South American republics are, of course, out of the question for the purpose 
of this inquiry. 
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produced alone.or they may be working in opposite directions, 
and thus neutralize one another. Now, the problem before 
us is to isolate the state tendency, to try to discover what 
effect it would have if it were acting by itself. Assuming 
that the national tendency is indicated by the national 
elections, the problem is to eliminate the result of that force, 
and leave only the separate effect of the state tendency. In 
the case of physical forces this operation is simple, because, 
owing to the law of the conservation of energy, the com- 
bined effect of several forces acting upon a body is deter- 
mined by the parallelogram of forces. Two forces, each of 
which acting alone would carry a body ten feet north, will 
together carry it twenty feet north; and hence it is easy to 
combine vibrations, or given one of two vibrations and the 
total result, to ascertain the other vibration. But we can- 
not assume that the same principle applies to human 
conduct. We do not know that emotional energy is con- 
stant, much less what the direction of emotion means. We 
are not warranted in supposing that two motives, each of 
which alone would increase the Republican vote by 10 per 
cent, would together increase it by 20 per cent; or that 
if one motive acting by itself would increase the vote 10 
per cent, and another would diminish it by the same 
amount, the two acting at the same time would exactly 
neutralize one another. And yet, although the joint effect 
of several motives cannot be computed with accuracy like 
the resultant curve of waves in water, the same principle 
may be applied for the purpose of approximation. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that, in the vast majority of cases, 
two tendencies, each of which, by itself, would increase the 
Republican vote, will together increase it more than either 
of them would alone; and similarly that a tendency, which 
by itself would decrease the Republican vote, will counter- 
act to some extent another tendency which by itself would 
increase that vote. Without claiming, therefore, that the 
result obtained is strictly accurate, the principle of the 
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composition of vibrations may be applied to the tendencies at 
work in elections for the purpose of obtaining an approxi- 
mate result. 

As the strength with which the national tendency operates 
in the states is not a fixed quantity, but varies from place to 
place, it cannot be eliminated by a simple calculation. Its 
strength can be determined, and at the same time the nature 
of the state tendency can be found, only by experiment. 
Relying on the regular oscillation in the presidential elections 
from 1868 to 1885, when the Republican party was continu- 
ously in power, the writer tried first to combine the national 
and state tendencies on the theory of an oscillation in state 
politics alternately in favor of one party and then of the other 
at each successive election. But this yielded nothing that 
agreed with the actual returns. An attempt was then made 
to combine them on the theory that there is always a 
tendency to react against the party in power in the state, 
and the results thus obtained were decidedly encouraging. 

The process was as follows: Taking the congressional 
elections, on account of their frequency, as the best test of 
the national tendency, the percentage of Republicans and 
Democrats at each of these elections were plotted on a chart, 
and the points thus found connected by a curve, or rather a 
continuous broken line. The rise or fall of the line between 
any two points thus represents the gain or loss of the party 
in the nation from one election to the other; and this com- 
bined in the right proportion with the tendency to react 
against the party in power in the state ought, upon the 
theory assumed, to give the gain or loss of the party in the 
state between two state elections occurring at the same 
time as the two national elections. If the national and 
state elections do not occur in the same year, if, for 
example, the state elections take place in 1889 and 1891, 
while the national elections fall on the even years, it is 
necessary to estimate the condition of the national parties 
in 1 89 1, and this was done by taking a mean between 
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the results of 1890 and those of 1892. Thus if the strength 
of the Democrats, as shown by the proportion of representa- 
tives elected, fell in these two years from 70 per cent to 
60 per cent, it was estimated that in 1891 it had fallen one- 
half of that amount and stood at 65 per cent. Such an 
assumption is, perhaps, sufficiently accurate for the approxi- 
mate result which we are seeking. 

The actual numerical effect of the national tendency on 
the vote at state elections cannot be computed a priori. It 
is evident in the first place that the percentage of the mem- 
bers of the national house of representatives elected by a 
party does not indicate its exact proportional strength in the 
country; for if one party polls 60 per cent of the popular 
vote it will probably elect far more than 60 per cent of the 
representatives. Or, as we are considering not the actual 
strength of the parties, but the fluctuations in their strength — 
not quantities, but increments — we may put the statement in 
this form. If one party increases its percentage of the 
popular vote by 10 per cent, the increase of its representa- 
tives will be far more than 10 per cent. This is, of course, 
due to the fact that in every election many districts are 
close, and a comparatively small increase of votes for one 
party will change the result in a disproportionately large 
number of districts. The percentage of increase of a party 
in congress is, therefore, an exaggeration of the real national 
tendency. To get the true tendency, we must take some 
fraction of that increase. Moreover, as I have already said 
the strength of the national tendency varies in the different 
states, and the fraction of the congressional change that 
must be taken for any state can be determined only by 
experiment. When found, that fraction, or modulus, is, 
however, tolerably constant for any particular state. In 
New York, for example, and in several other states, the 
modulus was found to be one-fifth, so that, if during any 
period the Republicans made a gain of 10 per cent in the 
house of representatives, this national party fluctuation has 
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the effect of adding 2 per cent to the Republican vote in 
New York. 

The strength of the tendency to react against the party in 
power in the state also varies from state to state, and can be 
found only by experiment. This I call the state modulus, 
to distinguish it from the national modulus for the state. 
Where it is distinctly recognizable it is usually 1 or 2 per 
cent, though in some places it is much larger. 

In applying this theory the writer has taken the elections 
for governor as the best criterion of the relative strength of 
the parties in state politics. In testing its soundness he has 
taken the popular vote at each gubernatorial election, calcu- 
lated by means of the national modulus for the state the 
gain or loss to be expected at the next election from the 
trend of national politics, and by means of the state modulus 
the gain or loss to be expected from a reaction against 
the party in power in the state, and then compared the 
result thus computed with the actual result of the next 
election. It is evident that if the theory is correct the two 
results ought to be approximately in accord; and they do 
agree year after year in a number of states. The process 
not only gives the fact of gain or loss correctly in a very 
large proportion of the elections, but often indicates its 
amount also with no little accuracy. 

In many of the states the theory has no application, and 
could not, indeed, be expected to apply. They fall into two 
categories. First the very small states, like Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Delaware and some of the new states in 
the "West, which are not large enough to develop a true 
political tide; and secondly, states where one party has such 
an overwhelming preponderance that a change of party is 
utterly out of the question. This last is the case through- 
out the greater part of the solid South, and in a few of the 
extreme northern states; and during the Civil War and the 
period of reconstruction it was true also of many other states 
in the North. Under such conditions any serious tendency 
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to react against the party in power in the state is excluded 
by the nature of the case, and the gain or loss of votes is 
largely a matter of accident. The leading party may, of 
course, break in two, as the Populists have in places broken 
away from the Democrats in the South, but up to the pres- 
ent time this has been quite a different phenomenon from 
the one we are considering. In view of these conditions we 
should naturally look for oscillations chiefly in the tier of 
great middle and northern states, and it is here, in fact, 
that we find the most marked verifications of the theory. 

In the remaining diagrams at the end of this paper the 
heavy black lines indicate the actual percentage of the party 
votes for governor, the dotted lines the votes to be expected 
on the basis of the computation already described — the Dem- 
ocrats being represented by the distance to the left side, 
and the Republicans by that to the opposite side; while the 
name of the state, the national modulus and the state modu- 
lus are given below. The period represented begins in 
1870, for although, in some of the states, such as New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana, the actual and computed 
results are in accord from the time of the foundation of the 
Republican party, in many others the tendency to oscillation 
did not make its appearance until later. For the reasons 
already given the diagrams do not include the states which are 
very small, or have been so very recently; nor the states that 
have belonged continuously to one political party, such as 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Minnesota* in the 
North, and the states in the South which have not elected 
a Republican governor since the era of reconstruction. All 
the other states are included, although in several of them 
the computed oscillation is not very close to the real one. 

An examination of the diagrams shows a number of 
general facts. It may be observed, for example, that, as a 

* In New Hampshire a Democratic governor has not been elected since 1874. 
In the other three states every governor has been Republican since the outbreak 
or the civil war. New Hampshire and Vermont might also have been omitted on 

the ground of size. 
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rule, the oscillations are greater in degree when the term 
for which the governor is chosen is short, and the elections 
are frequent. This is no doubt because the reaction against 
the party in power is rapid both in the state and in the nation, 
and if the next election does not take place for some time a 
counter-reaction has time to set in. It may be observed 
also that the actual and the computed oscillations agree, on 
the whole, better in the states where the parties are nearly 
evenly balanced than in those where one party has a very 
decided preponderance. Moreover, they agree better where 
the governors are elected in the congressional years than 
when they are chosen in the off years, because there is no 
accurate means of finding the exact national tendency in the 
off years. We can only guess at it by assuming that it is 
midway between the results of the congressional elections 
which precede and follow it. Finally, it will be seen that in 
1896 the actual and computed results are far apart in nearly 
one half of the states. This is due to the sectional nature of 
the issue on which the election turned. During the rest of 
the period covered by these diagrams there was a general 
national tide setting in favor of one party or the other, and 
affecting in the same way, to a greater or less extent almost 
all the states under consideration. But in 1896 there were 
two tides setting in opposite directions in different parts of 
the country. Instead of a general tendency in favor of one 
party, the purely agricultural states moved toward Bryan 
and free silver, while the sections where commerce and manu- 
factures were important moved toward McKinley and the gold 
standard; and thus the Republicans gained heavily in many 
states in spite of their general loss of strength as shown by 
the result of the congressional elections. This exception is 
of the kind that helps to prove the rule, for it shows that a 
mere careful adjustment of the proportions of state and 
national tendencies will not suffice to give any desired result. 
It shows that when the theory does not apply at all, the 
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divergence between the actual and computed results is 
liable to be very great. 

I*et us examine the diagrams for the several states. 

Massachusetts. Here, except for 1896, the actual and 
computed results agree, on the whole, fairly well in the con- 
gressional years. From 1878 to 1894, the computed line is 
a little inclined to run lower than it ought, but it is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that on the only three occasions since the 
war when Democratic governors have been elected the com- 
puted or dotted line falls rapidly below or near the centre. 
Moreover, in the first two cases the dotted line immediately 
returns above the centre, and in fact a Democrat was elected 
only once, whereas in 1890-93 when a Democrat was elected 
for three successive years the dotted line remains well below 
the centre during that whole period, In the odd years, on 
the other hand, the actual and computed lines are by no 
means always in accord. This is partly for the reason 
already explained, that we do not really know the national 
tendency in those years, and partly because such a tendency 
has less effect in the off years and thus allows other motives 
a greater proportionate influence. In 1877 and 1879, for 
example, there was a strong reaction against the party in 
power in the state which was partly checked the next year. 

Connecticut. The only divergence of any consequence 
between the actual and the computed lines, save that of 
1896, is found in 1892, when the proportion of the parties 
remained unchanged, whereas, according to the computation, 
a heavy Democratic gain might have been expected. From 
1884 to 1890 inclusive, the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor received a plurality of the vote, but as the legislature 
has power to choose the governor in case none of the candi- 
dates receives a majority of the popular vote, and, as the 
legislature was Republican, it elected a governor of its own 
party. During these years, therefore, the Republicans were 
the party in power in the state. 

New York. Here the only divergence, except that of 
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1896, is the rise in the computed line in 1888. But from 
18-85 to 188S, the legislature was continuously Republican, 
and this tended to counteract any reaction against the Demo- 
cratic governor. If such a reaction were omitted the two 
lines would agree at this point. 

New Jersey . The actual and computed lines never vary 
in direction and very little in amount. It may be noted 
that where there is a third candidate the important line is 
that of the dominant party ; here the Democratic, not the 
Republican line. 

Pennsylvania. Here also the two lines never vary in 
direction, and after 1875 they vary little in amount. 

Ohio. As the state elections come in the odd years, the 
computation ought not to be expected to agree very closely 
with the actual results, and yet the only serious departure 
is in 1879-81. This is, however, so great that the dotted 
line is started afresh in 1881. 

Indiana. The computed line is almost parallel with that 
of the Republican party. 

Illinois. Here, again, the computed line is almost par- 
allel with that of the Republican party, except for 1892-96 
where the direction of the change is correct, but the amount 
is not. 

Michigan. The computed line is exceedingly accurate, 
except that it minimizes the gain of the Republicans in 1872 
and exaggerates their loss in 1892. 

Wisconsin. The computed line fails entirely to indicate 
the sudden drop of the Republican vote at the election of 
1873. From 1875 to 1888 the continuous existence of a 
large third party makes the chart of party fluctuations some- 
what meaningless, a state of things that is true of all the 
states west of Lake Michigan.* During this time the dotted 
line runs with little variation between the two chief parties. 
From 1888 to 1894 the computed result is decidedly accurate. 

* For this reason, as well as on account of the short period during which it has 
had a large population, Nebraska is not included in these charts. 
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Iowa. In spite of the fact that the state elections take 
place in the off years the two lines agree well enough, 
except during the time when the Greenbackers came in as a 
third party to disturb the current of politics. 

Kansas. Here the elections take place in the congres- 
sional years, and except during the existence of the Green- 
back party, the two lines agree very well. The only very 
marked divergences are the exaggerations of the changes in 
1874 and 1894. 

California. The results of computation here are certainly 
surprisingly correct when we consider that a large third 
party has been almost constantly present. It is interest- 
ing to note the great influence of state as compared with 
national politics. In none of the other states in the charts 
is the state modulus nearly so large as in California. 

We now come to the border states which have at one time 
or another broken away from the Solid South, and among 
them is included Missouri, for although she has not elected 
a Republican governor since 1870, her Republican party 
has always been strong enough to poll a very large minority 
of the votes. 

Maryland. The fluctuations here are very slight, but the 
computed line follows the actual one well enough after 1879. 

West Virginia. Here the two lines agree quite closely, 
except in 1 884, and at that time the defeated candidate was 
not a Republican but a Fusionist. The proportion of 
votes cast in the state in the same year for the presi- 
dential electors of the two parties is indicated almost exactly 
by the point found by computation. It may be added that 
the result given for 1880 is merely approximate. The 
exact figures were not published in the ' ' Tribune Almanac," 
nor is there any record of them in the office of the secretary 
of state of West Virginia. 

Kentucky. The two lines in this state agree well enough 
after 1879, save that the Republican gain in 1895 is 
exaggerated. 
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Tennessee. The result here is on the whole fairly correct, 
the most marked defect being the failure to show the 
Democratic loss in 1884. 

Missouri. Here finally the computed line follows that of 
the Democratic, or dominant, party with great accuracy 
until the anomalous election of 1896. 

In these diagrams of the state elections the computation 
would seem to be in accord with the facts too large a part of 
the time for a mere fortuitous coincidence. Taking the 
results in connection with the changes of party at the elec- 
tions for president, for congress and for parliament, we are 
surely justified in thinking that a tendency to oscillation 
probably enters as a factor into political fluctuations in 
England and the United States; that this factor is perma- 
nent, in the sense that its effects are distinctly perceptible 
when other more powerful influences do not intervene; and 
that it is based on a reaction against the party in power, 
whatever that may happen to be. 

In seeking for the causes of such a tendency one must first 
note that the oscillations could not take place at all if either 
of the parties persistently advocated a policy that remained 
unpopular. But in fact, the great parties in really demo- 
cratic nations no longer stand for abstract principles without 
regard to their popularity. They urge only programs for 
which there is at least a reasonable prospect of securing 
immediate support; and if a policy is permanently unpopular 
it is abandoned. While preserving enough distinctive char- 
acter to justify their existence they try to come as near to 
the centre of gravity of public opinion as they can. This 
has its good as well as its bad side. The bad is self-evident 
and perhaps outweighs the good. It is the substitution of 
success for principle as the aim and end of public life; while 
the good side is found in the fact that political leaders have 
learned to strive to effectuate so much of their principles as 
is attainable, instead of clinging obstinately to ideals which 
cannot possibly be realized. In short, parties in England 
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and America have become instruments of government, rather 
than collections of men holding similar opinions. 

Subject to this essential condition the tendency to oscilla- 
tion may be ascribed to a variety of causes, each of which 
contributes something toward the result. The most obvi- 
ous is that every elected body represents its constituents 
very imperfectly. Representative government has neither 
proved a panacea for all social ills, nor has it worked to the 
entire satisfaction of the voters; and schemes of all sorts, 
such as direct popular legislation, proportional representa- 
tion, and the grouping of electors by occupations instead of 
districts, are persistently urged as remedies. Whether any 
of them would mend the matter may be doubtful, but the 
amount of support they receive is strong evidence of the 
defects of the representative system. Now what is true of 
the whole elected body is true also of the parties within it. 
The majority in congress or in parliament does not reflect 
exactly the opinions of the party that elected it, and the 
more highly the parties are organized the more obvious this 
becomes. Moreover, it is absolutely impossible for an 
American president, or even for an English cabinet, to rep- 
resent all the varying shades of opinion in the party, and 
hence there are always a number of people who feel that the 
men they supported do not really express their views, and who 
are ready at the next election to vote for the other party or 
to stay away from the polls altogether. 

Closely connected with this cause is another. When a 
party has come into power, much of its action is directed by 
a fraction, at the best a majority, of its members, and this 
gives rise to discontented elements within its ranks. In a 
perfect democracy, indeed, the government would, of neces- 
sity, be, as Calhoun pointed out, mainly in the hands of a 
majority of a majority, which usually means a minority of 
the whole people; and, if the democracy is not perfect, but 
is twisted out of shape by elaborate party organizations, the 
ruling minority is likely to be smaller still. All this was 
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not so important in the last century, when the policy of the 
party was dictated by a few leaders who were more obedi- 
ently followed by their supporters than is the case to-day. 
In America, moreover, discontent within the party is in- 
creased by the spoils system, for, to quote again from 
Calhoun, the applicants for places are "too numerous to be 
rewarded by the offices and patronage at the disposal of the 
government;" and some of the disappointed "at the next 
succeeding election, throw their weight into the opposite 
scale, in hopes of better success at the next turn of the 
wheel." 

Something must also be attributed to the theory suggested 
by Sir Henry Maine to account for the frequent rejection by 
the Swiss of laws passed by their representatives. He 
pointed out that a man may very well approve of a policy 
when set forth in general terms, and yet find when it is 
actually embodied in a statute that it contains many things 
repugnant to him. A man may, for example, vote for a 
candidate with the sole object of procuring the enactment of 
a protective tariff, or a tariff for revenue only, and yet when 
the act is passed he may find that it injures his business in 
ways that he did not anticipate. In Switzerland, in such a 
case, he votes against the law at the referendum. In Eng- 
land or in America he often becomes disgusted and stays at 
home or votes for the opposing candidate at the next elec- 
tion, and thus he deserts his party for doing the very thing 
he helped it to do. 

Another potent cause of political oscillation results from 
the drift toward paternal government. The great increase 
in the functions of the state, and the widespread faith in the 
possibility of regenerating the world by legislation, coupled 
with the exigencies of political warfare, have led the people 
to expect, and the parties to promise, more than any govern- 
ment can perform. The hopes that cannot be fulfilled lead 
naturally to disappointment, and the public, which always 
clamors for a scapegoat, throws the blame upon the party in 
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power, and turns to its rival, only to move round again in 
the same old circle. 

Finally a tendency to reaction in politics has probably 
always existed; but the press and the telegraph have made 
it far more rapid than it was formerly, while the fact that 
both parties keep within easy reach of public opinion makes 
a change possible at any time. And here a difference may be 
observed between the regularity of vibration in England and 
in this country. Our national elections coming at fixed inter- 
vals, which are well adjusted to the present rapidity of change 
of public sentiment, the oscillations are periodic and regular. 
But the general elections in England occur only when 
parliament is dissolved, either on the expiration of its term, 
or because the government loses its majority. The tenure 
of office of a party depends, therefore, very much upon the 
size of its initial majority in the house of commons, and 
hence the periods of oscillations are of varying length. 

It is by no means certain that the democracies of the 
future will be divided into two parties. Whether they are 
or not will depend upon many conditions, and among others, 
upon the form of their political institutions. In Great 
Britain and America, at least, these conditions are such that 
the existence of two great parties is altogether probable, and 
if so, their frequent alternation in power may be expected 
to continue in times of ordinary tranquillity — a prospect 
that throws light upon the method of conducting public 
affairs in the two countries, and suggests the wisdom of 
some changes of practice. The spoils system, which has 
evils enough under an3' circumstances, becomes an organized 
absurdity if the parties are destined to change at every presi- 
dential election. It gives the public officials barely time to 
learn their duties before they are replaced by new men, and 
this is especially injurious in the more responsible positions 
which require great experience. The English habit, there- 
fore, of retaining permanent undersecretaries, or heads of 
departments, who are thoroughly familiar with every detail 
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of the administration and conduct it under the direction of 
their political chiefs, is far better suited to the rapid alterna- 
tion of parties, than is our practice of rotation in office. The 
same thing may be said of the English custom of regarding 
acts of parliament once passed as enduring portions of the 
statute book, which are not to be lightly repealed by the other 
party when it comes to power, even though it may have op- 
posed their enactment. No one will deny that this country 
has suffered severely from the sudden reversals of our tariff 
policy during the last seven years. But in order that a 
change may be made in our legislative habits, it is necessary 
not only that each party should feel an obligation to leave 
the work of the other untouched, but also that it should 
enact no laws which its rival cannot respect. 

So much America might learn from England, but on the 
other hand, the likelihood of rapid political oscillations 
confirms the advantage of a constitution which removes 
questions of fundamental importance from the domain of 
ordinary legislation. Matters that ought to be beyond the 
reach of party politics had better be so hedged about that 
they can be dealt with only by something more authoritative 
than a party majority, or else time enough ought to be re- 
quired for their consideration to permit a political oscillation 
to take place. In one form or the other this is effectually 
done by our constitutions in the case of a great many sub- 
jects. It has been said that a constitution limits the whim, 
not the will, of the people, and in view of the rapid alterna- 
tions of party, the desire of a mere party majority cannot be 
said to express the lasting popular will. The tendency to 
political oscillations in a democracy teaches, therefore, the 
ever growing value of constitutional limitations. 

A, L,awrbnce Eowell. 

Boston, Mass. 



